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WHISTLER ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


Twenty years ago this July, James McNeill Whistler, “the 
greatest artist and most striking personality of the nineteenth 
century” to quote the Pennells, his official biographers, died in 
London in his seventieth year. This beloved and hated man was 
born in Lowell, Massachusetts, spent the impressionable years 
of his youth in Russia, was educated at West Point, and passed 
most of his life painting in Paris and London with the exception 
of the strange visit to Valparaiso and the trip to Venice. During 
the score of years intervening since his death, the fierce con- 
troversies provoked more by the artist than by his art have 
been for the most part forgotten. 

There were always those who could understand and did 
appreciate his work; but many more were interested only in his 
eccentricities, in the numerous Whistler anecdotes and all that 
goes to make up “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” Only 
of late years has the public in general on both sides of the At- 
lantic conceded to this great American a place that they did not 
and would not grant him during his lifetime. 

It must not be forgotten that it was Whistler’s etchings, and 
not his paintings in the hands of a few, that gained for him uni- 
versal admiration and recognition. 

It is interesting to note that practically every one of the 
great public collections of Whistler etchings in this country, 
which have done so much to influence and educate the public, 
has been based upon that of a large private collection. One 
such collection is now on exhibition at the Museum in Gallery 
IX, having been opened on February 18 and closing on April 1. 
A month or so ago, the daily press made the announcement 
that through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King, some 
sixty-four etchings and fifteen lithographs, to use the exact 
figures, had been given to the Museum, while twenty-two 
etchings, forty-four lithographs and one sketch had been 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. King in addition to a most interesting 
collection of Whistler caricatures and etched portraits by his 
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fellow artists. This “Whistleriana” includes a number of 
Mortimer Menpes’ etchings, the familiar Helleu and Baldini 
drypoints which Whistler himself never liked, Joseph Pennell’s 
etching of one of Whistler’s London residences, and even Plow- 
man’s etching of the master’s grave in a remote corner of 
London. 

So much has been written about Whistler and his work that 
no attempt can be made here to enter upon an appreciation or 
criticism of the prints comprising this magnificent gift, which is 
the largest and most important that the Museum has had the 
good fortune to receive recently. When not on exhibition the 
prints are available at any time in the Print Study Room where 
they may be examined at leisure; where, when desired, the nec- 
essary reference books, biographies, catalogues, pamphlets and 
clippings may be had. 

One of the happiest features of the gift is that it covers 
Whistler’s entire artistic career, so that the different periods of 
his art are well illustrated. 

From the very start we discern the element of mystery which 
pervades so much of Whistler’s work. It is interesting to specu- 
late how much he was influenced by contact with the East dur- 
ing his childhood in Russia. This characteristic develops, for 
example, from the “Street at Saverne,” belonging to the French 
Set, to the Nocturnes in the Venetian Series, done twenty-five 
or thirty years later. Whistler was one of the first to see the 
beauty in, and to paint and etch the night. The French Set, or 
to give its correct title, the “Twelve Etchings from Nature,” 
five of which were included in the gift, was printed in Paris by 
Delatre, published by the enterprising artist himself in 1858, 
and dedicated to his brother-in-law, Seymour Haden. 

Contrasting the mysterious with almost the other extreme, 
draftsmanship, one can readily see from the eight brilliant im- 
pressions in the justly famous “Thames Set” on exhibition what 
a sure and precise draftsman and real master of linear expres- 
sion was Whistler. This series of sixteen etchings was begun in 
1859 although it was not published until 1871. Compare, for 
instance, the “Lime Burner” in this set with the ‘““Nocturne— 
Palaces” in the “Set of Twenty-six Etchings” or the second 
Venetian Series which was published in 1886, represented in the 
exhibition by seventeen splendid impressions. In the former we 
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have almost every brick faithfully delineated, in contrast to the 
“‘Nocturne—Palaces” where, as it has been aptly said, “all 
architectural details are missing but nothing is missed.” It is 
said that the great masters of painting in old Japan made their 
pupils paint every feather of a duck before allowing them to 
follow the practice of a master in painting the duck with a few 
suggestive strokes of the brush. In the same way Whistler 
knew how to draw and eliminate everything but the essential. 

Whistler used a variety of mediums with equal success and 
with respect to the limitations of each. He loved change and 
flitted like the butterfly he chose for his symbol from one means 
to another. The technique of etching he learned when a young 
man in the United States Coast Survey. His knowledge of 
printing came from Delatre. Lithography he did not takeup 
until the early nineties, between his fifty-fifth to sixtieth year. 
Though on more than one occasion he referred to himself as “we 
beginners,” still there is nothing in this last medium that has 
surpassed the work of the master. We are fortunate in having 
as many as fifty-six lithographs on exhibition. It was Whistler 
in England and America, Fantin-Latour in France and Menzel 
in Germany who revived the art of lithography. Some of the 
work inspired by these three men may be seen in an exhibition 
which quite fittingly will follow that of Whistler, from April 
first to nineteenth in Gallery IX. 

As there was variety of medium used so there was of subject. 
We have only to compare any one of the seven examples ex- 
hibited of the First Venetian Set of Twelve, which are almost 
purely architectural, or the “Zaandam,” with such plates as 
““Bequet,” “Weary,” or “Lord Wolseley” to see that Whistler 
was, as few artists are, equally as great a landscapist as por- 
traitist. Whistler, himself, selected “‘Annie Haden,” which is 
illustrated on the cover of this Bulletin, as the one plate above 
all others by which he would like to be remembered. 

Decorative richness, the agreeable patterns of tone and line, 
the love of design and order were the results, in part, of the 
influence of the art of Japan which are equally apparent in the 
figure subjects as in the purely architectural renderings of 
Venetian palaces. Although little, if any, of Whistler’s work 
shows a trace of labor, his biographers have told us of his con- 
tinuous and prolonged capacity for work. There is no royal 
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road: Whistler’s success was in large measure due to his unfail- 
ing and enlightened devotion to his art. 

We may well be proud to know that through the kindness and 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. King we have in Cleveland one of 
the half dozen great Whistler collections in the United States, 
and that Whistler can be studied here as well, if not to better 
advantage, than in the British Museum. a 


A MOSAN ENAMEL OF THE SCHOOL OF 
GODEFROID DE CLAIRE 


The dissolution of the Carolingian Empire as a unit followed 
closely upon the death of Charlemagne in 814 but the art tra- 
dition lived on in various portions of the ancient empire. In 
France it weakened, but in Lotharingia, which included Lor- 
raine and the rich valleys of the Rhine and the Meuse and which 
was ethnologically on the Franco-Teutonic borderland, the tra- 
dition did not die but became the basis for a renaissance of the 
minor arts there in the XI and XII centuries. 

Throughout this region the influence of Byzantine art was 
particularly marked. The marriage of Theophano, daughter of 
the Byzantine emperor, to Otto II, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, at the end of the X century, only emphasized 
the already powerful bonds between the East and the West. 
Byzantine enamels, ivories and miniatures were common artis- 
tic property and it is not to be doubted that Byzantine work- 
men actually followed the trade routes into Germany and from 
there into Rhenish and * Mosan cities. Many of the early ivor- 
ies were inspired by Eastern work, enamels were based on 
cloisonné and miniature painters followed many of the tradi- 
tions of Byzantine practice. 

The valley of the Meuse during the XII century seems to 
have been a particular centre for the production of goldsmith 
work. The workman, called aurifex or aurifaber according to 
the nomenclature in old chronicles, worked not only in gold as 
these names would suggest but also in silver and copper, and 
decorated his products with enamel and filigree set with 
jewels. 

Some of the most perfect of the medieval works came from 
this region and can be differentiated by the technique and a 
* This is a term applied to the region comprised within the valley of the Meuse. 
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different color sense from the work of Rhenish ateliers, although 
many of their ideas and motifs are interchangeable. 

Liége and Huy possessed workshops of especial repute, a 
famous goldsmith of Huy, Godefroid de Claire, being known far 
beyond the narrow bounds of his city. He was a Walloon by 
race and the records merely tell that he was attached to the 
court of two emperors and spent twenty-seven years in travel 
before returning to Huy. The final recorded fact in his life is 
that in 1174, when an old man, he was received as a Canon in 
the Augustinian monastery of Neufmostier. There are only two 
works, the reliquaries containing the remains of St. Mangold 
and St. Domitian in the collegiate church at Huy, which are 
known to be by his hand, both much damaged and repaired, but 
Von Falke and Frauberger* and later H. P. Mitchell in a series 
of articles in the Burlington Magazine have laid a foundation 
for the study of his work and attributed a limited number of 
additional pieces to his hand and to the workshop in which he 
was the leading figure. 

The Museum has received a very beautiful champlevé 
enamel plaque (see illustration page 54) through the gift of G. 
J. Demotte which now can be attributed also to the school of 
this goldsmith, Godefroid de Claire. It is quite large in size, 534 
inches by 334 inches, and consists of a formal floral interlacing 
design between two winged dragons. It is a design similar in 
character to that upon the base of an altar cross in the South 
Kensington Museum, a design which Von Falke t suggests 
came direct from a Byzantine manuscript. He attributes the 
entire piece to Godefroid de Claire; Mitchell, this particular 
portion of it to a Hildesheim workshop. The use of the same 
motifs in another region is not remarkable in itself but suggests 
a community of ideas which is only now beginning to be un- 
derstood more fully. There is a Limoges enamel in the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan collection in The Metropolitan Museum of Art § 
which is even closer in design but entirely different in color 
scheme. Exactly what the connection was between this south- 
ern French city of Limoges and the Meuse valley is not known, 

* Von Falke and Frauberger Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters. 


tH. P. Mitchell. Some Enamels of the School of Godefroid de Claire Burlington Magazine 


Vol. 34, p. 85, p. 165; Vol. 35, p. 34) P. 92, Pp. 217; Vol. 36, p. 18, p. 128; Vol. 37, p. 11. 
t Work cited. p.71. 
§ Hoentschel Cat. Pl. XVII. 
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but it is a probable fact that Mosan craftsmen were called into 
northern France in the middle of the XII century to aid in the 
decoration of the cathedral of St. Denis by Abbot Suger, per- 
haps the single greatest patron in the forward movement of 
Romanesque art in France. 

What makes the new Museum acquisition Mosan, however, 
is not the design but the combination of color scheme and tech- 
nique. Before going any further it would perhaps be best to 
explain the technique of champlevé enamel. A metal plaque, 
usually of copper, was used and in this particular piece and in 
early Limoges work, the design was cut into the plate, filled 
with powdered glass which had been mixed with the metallic 
oxides necessary to bring the desired colors, fused, and the 
surface polished. In Cologne and certain Rhenish workshops 
this process was early reversed and the background rather than 
the design was cut into the metal plate and filled with enamel. 
This peculiarity and the generous use of a turquoise blue mark 
much of the Cologne work. 

As was natural in the champlevé technique, which was based 
originally on an adaptation of the old Byzantine cloisonné, the 
cloisonné derivation is sometimes observable. In cloisonné the 
design was built up on a metal plate by little fences of metal and 
the holes or cloisons.so made were then filled with enamel; such 
details as the wings of the dragons in the new acquisition gain 
an effect by champlevé quite similar to that of the older tech- 
nique. In certain early XII century pieces the two techniques 
are used together but here the use of pure champlevé, even if 
inspired by cloisonné, suggests a date in the second half of the 
XII century. 

The entire plaque is outlined by a band of white and the 
scrolls are pale green shading at times to a darker green, ac- 
cented at the points where the leaf fronds spring by touches of a 
peculiar granular red. The leaf fronds shade into yellow at the 
tips and the two large buds show a further transition from 
yellow to white. The heads and necks of the dragons are a 
semi-translucent lavender, the legs yellow, and the wings where 
they show light in the illustration alternate white and yellow 
Pinions, where they show darkest, a very deep blue; the next 
shade lighter is a granular red and then two shades of lighter 
blue. The ears are red and a semi-translucent green. It is the 
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use of the pale green shading to yellow and to white, the use of 
the granular red which place the plaque in the Mosan School, 
and it is the more unusual semi-translucent purple which con- 
nects it particularly with the atelier of Godefroid de Claire. 
Too much weight could be attached to the appearance of this 
peculiar color. However, the Mosan provenance is assured and 
the fact that the semi-translucent purple seems to appear only 
in pieces which are attributable to Godefroid’s atelier makes the 
more definite attribution seem reasonable. 

This attribution has certain other facts to support it. In the 
plaque, Alexander the Great Going to Explore the Sky, in Lord 
Llangottock’s * collection, the drawing of the wings of the 
dragon is identical with that in the Museum piece. There is the 
same quality of line which is also to be observed to a lesser 
degree in the plaque in the collection of the late Martin Leroy 
of Paris t. Both of these plaques are attributed to the school of 
Godefroid by Mitchell. 

There is one feature, however, in which the plaque differs 
from the usual pieces and that is that the gilded metal ground is 
entirely covered with fine incised zigzag lines arranged hori- 
zontally. The illustration does not do justice to the beauty of 
the whole. It does not show how the pattern, by virtue of its 
color, stands out against this background, nor does it do justice 
to the quality of the soft greens shading to yellow and white, 
the pale lavender and the altogether happy spotting of the reds 
and the blues which add so extraordinarily to the marked unity 
of the design. The plaque has the reticence of great art and for 
that reason is the more worthy of commendation. _w. M. M. 


THE RAPIER’S HEYDEY 


The art of swordsmanship took on a finished form in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. It had been developing since 
the middle of the century, as the cumbersome parts of armor 
were gradually discarded. A man who followed fighting then 
became more vulnerable, albeit more comfortable and agile. 
His dependence on his sword increased and it may be he be- 
came more quarrelsome, for he surely developed the encounter 


* Burlington Magazine, Vol. 35, p. 35, Pl. VII. 
t Burlington Magazine, Vol. 35, p. 38, Pl. VIII. 
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with a single foe into an art during the period which culminated 
in the opening years of the seventeenth century. Both hilt and 
blade varied to meet the new swordplay, the blade becoming 
slender and sharply pointed, the hilt increasing the number 
and forms of its guards. 

The fifteenth century hilt had consisted of pommel, grip and 
cross guard, with an occasional sword towards the close of the 
century, showing also the pas d’ane, the loops of steel depend- 
ing from the cross guard, and, even more rarely, a knuckle 
guard and a ring guard. These forms came more and more into 
use as the sixteenth century advanced. The old broadsword had 
still its uses, but the rapier was the newer type, a slender- 
bladed weapon with an elaborately guarded hilt designed to 
protect its wielder against the most scientific thrust and parry. 
And the rapier hilt continued to grow in elaboration and in 
beauty until it reached its height in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century. Then, for a time, the seventeenth century 
swordsmith had the artistic sense to continue making hilts of 
elaborate perfection and grace of sweeping lines. After that, 
swordplay declined somewhat, and the hilts grew simple again. 
Without question, the most graceful hilts, the finest in line 
balance, the subtlest in ornamentation are the French, but 
there are splendid rapiers of Italian, Spanish, English, Flemish, 
and German craftsmanship. 

The Severance collection contains some of the finest rapiers 
of the great period, notable among them being an Italian 
weapon (see illustration page 71, A) with a hilt of russet steel, 
ornamented on pommel, cross guard ends, knuckle guard, rings, 
and pas d’ane by medallions on which appear classic heads in 
high reliefin ribbon borders and against a background of gold. 
Chiselled acanthus leaves droop over the four-sided guards. 
The workmanship is fine, and the whole effect of the hilt is 
strong and striking. 

Another fine rapier in this collection is Spanish, of the last 
years of the sixteenth century (B). The hilt is probably from 
Pamplona, and the blade is inscribed MONTE EN TOLEDO. 
The hilt is steel gilded, the pommel oviform and inlaid with 
scroll, dots, and rosettes, in silver. All the guards are of 
rounded section similarly inlaid. The ends of the reversed quil- 
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lons are chiselled as turbaned heads, and these are repeated at 
the center of the rims of the shells, and on the knuckle guard. 
The shells themsleves are pierced with a diaper pattern and 
quatrefoils on a scale ground. 

Flemish hilts became recognizable as a distinct form at the 
very end of the sixteenth century, a form distinguished by pear 
or fig-shaped pommels (seldom ornamented); graceful, diagon- 
ally reversed quillons widening ribbonwise at the ends, slender 
knuckle guards often spreading at the center, and by large 
shells at either side pierced in conventional patterns. There are 
two Flemish rapiers (C and D) in the Severance collection, one 
of them having the honor to be pictured in Sir Guy Laking’s 
Record of European Armour and Arms (Vol. IV, p. 237, Fig. 
1391). The rapier so distinguished (C) has a hilt of blued steel 
following the type form exactly, and presenting a severely fine 
and efficient appearance. The German blade, which has been 
fitted to it, is quite as noteworthy as the hilt. It bears the uni- 
corn mark of the great bladesmith, Clemens Horn of Solingen. 
For the first third of its length it is finely gilded and engraved, 
and is inscribed with three mottoes common to the period: 

Nec Temere Nec Timide 

Inter Arma Silent Leges 

Veritatem Dilige et Pugna pro Patria. 
Then occurs a long line of Capitals, V. V. G. B. F. S. S. R. V., 
and farther up the blade are the letters S. Q. 

There are at least a dozen more rapier hilts of high rank in the 
Museum, but lingering among them is fatal to the progress of 
an article which expects to come to a timely end. Let me only 
direct the last of your attention to an armor joke of the seven- 
teenth century, an Italian travesty on swords, (E) a tour de 
force of the armorer, perhaps intended for a court jester’s use. 
Its bronze hilt is formed as a grotesque, laughing head, bearded 
and wearing a hat of fantastic design. The blade surely never 
came out in grim earnest in any combat. It is thirty-one inches 
long, and for its entire length is spirally twisted, coming at last 
to a bluntly rounded end. If it ever had a scabbard, this com- 
ment on quarrelsomeness must have fitted into it as an auger 
worms into wood. H. 1. G. 
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MUSEUM WORK WITH THE SCHOOLS 


The museum work of the Public Schools has lately received in- 
creasing attention from the school staff, helping the Museum 
instructors to mold their teaching. The work, begun in Ig15, 
taken up by the school authorities with faith in its possibilities, 
was at first experimental. It has proved valuable because the 
schools and Museum have codperated in studying each experi- 
ment, gradually fitting the work more and more organically 
into the school curriculum. The staff of the superintendent of 
schools has in past years met at the Museum for demonstration, 
affording helpful discussion and invaluable criticism. A princi- 
pals’ meeting was recently held here for the same purpose. 
Elementary supervisors have this year more than before worked 
with the Museum instructors in preparing the program, in 
criticising the methods of teaching, and have taken members 
of the Educational staff into the schools to observe school work 
adapted to Museum instruction. They have at times followed 
up the results of Museum instruction and have reported back 
with recommendations. The teachers of the schools have come 
with helpful ideas as to what they want the children to gain. 

The Museum work has been considered our common prob- 
lem in visual and tactile education. It is a new field, which the 
school people do not consider a diversion or a “frill” because 
it has proved its value, not only in art study, but in helping the 
teacher to teach such subjects as history and geography, and 
this, we believe, with a gain in aesthetic appreciation. 

The elementary schools have this year held several teachers’ 
meetings at the Museum, and have crowded the auditorium to 
capacity. A large number of the teachers have each time re- 
mained to visit the galleries, discuss problems with the Museum 
instructors, refresh themselves in the tea room, and enjoy the 
afternoon organ recital. 

There is no marked distinction between Museum instructors 
paid by the Board of Education and those of the Museum staff. 
All work together in a common task, in mutual consultation, 
meeting school classes at the Museum, accepting advice from 
the school experts, and, in turn, helping teachers in their own 
buildings. After seven years the work is still formative, and it 
will remain so as long as the schools and the Museum seek to 
improve the quality of education. R. H. 
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As there has been some criticismand oneanonymousletter because 
many members were unable to secure seats for the “Clavilux” 
recital and the organ recitals by Bonnet and Dupré, it seems 
worth while to explain the care taken to protect members at 
these very popular events. 

It seems advisable also to remind members that we usually 
have no way of gauging their interest in advance. We believed 
that in offering both an afternoon and an evening “Clavilux” 
performance, the latter limited to members, that we were pro- 
viding most liberally. But even though we repeated each re- 
cital, giving four performances instead of two, we could not 
accommodate all and many of those who were disappointed 
went away feeling that they had been discriminated against. 

With this experience behind us we decided to issue tickets for 
the Bonnet and Dupré organ recitals, giving Fellows first 
choice and reserving all seats for Members until the Tuesday 
before the performances, and issuing seats in the order in which 
applications were received. Hundreds were unable to get seats 
for the Bonnet recital and were disappointed and in some cases 
offended; but unfortunately nearly half of those who secured 
the much desired seats did not use them and there were many 
empty chairs. The same experience was repeated in connection 
with the Dupré recital, but extra emergency tickets were is- 
sued and holders given an opportunity to use vacant chairs 
after the second number. 

If any reader can suggest a more equitable manner of hand- 
ling such popular events we will be pleased to hear from him. 


A significant event in the art annals of Cleveland was the 
dedication on January fifth at Nela Park of an heroic bronze 
group by Robert I. Aitken. This group, symbolic of the pur- 
poses of Nela Park in developing the uses of light for humanity, 
is installed on the dining hall building facing the quadrangle. 
It is a notable piece of sculpture and one of the first sculptural 
groups, we believe, to be installed in this country in connection 
with a commercial plant. F. A. W. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the March, 1923 Bulletin 


eight sustaining and forty-five annual members have been 
added to the membership roll. Their names, together with the 
names of all annual members enrolled since January 1, 1923, 
appear in the following list. 

TRANSFERS FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Fontius, Mrs. Frederick J. 


Gilbert, Homer E. 
Harvey, Allyn F. 


Burke, Mrs. E. S., Jr. 


Allen, Mrs. Kenneth L. 
Ames, John F. 
Ballantine, William W. 
Ballard, Mrs. John E. 
Bayly, Charles B. 
Bazeley, Arthur J. 
Beardsley, Mrs. C. S. 
Bennett, Louise H. 
Bentley, Mrs. George A. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Oliver P. 
Birdsall, Mrs. Grace H. 
Blaser, Mrs. B. F. 
Blockinger, William A. 
Boehringer, Anna S. 
Bradner, Hosea T. 
Brennan, Mrs. C. W. 
Brewer, Mrs. N. J. 
Brockway, Dr. C. L. 
Butchart, I. Pearl 
Chambers, Mrs. William 
Chandler, Mabelle L. 
Chapek, Mrs. W. F. 
Clark, Marion G. 
Colwell, Mrs. E. F. 
Conger, Mrs. James W. 
Connelly, Betty C. 
Connor, William L. 
Crawford, W. J., Jr. 
Criley, Mrs. John M. 
Crocker, Roy J. 

Culp, Ruth 

Currier, Mrs. A. M. 

¢ Also Life Member. 


Maltbie, Mrs. Charles E. 


Peskind, Solomon 
Rossiter, William T. 


SUSTAINING 


tPatterson, Proctor 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Cushman, Mrs. Harry D. 
Dangler, Kathryn E. 
Davis, Richard 
Dennart, Mrs. F. W., Jr. 
Dexter, John H. 
Dickson, Dr. J. A. 
Drake, Sadie 
Du Moulin, Right Rev- 
erend Frank 
Eastman, Harry L. 
Farthman, Fredericka E. 
Fischer, Dorothea C. 
Fisher, H. P. 
Folckemer, Elizabeth M. 
Foote, Ruth 
Ford, Virginia 
Fuller, Ralph L. 
Gardner, Catherine B. 
Gebhart, Paul 
Gilbert, Dr. Mabelle S. 
Gill, Dr. William C. 
Goetz, Mary E. 
Grace, Mrs. James F. 
Graves, Bert 
Gray, Arthur S. 
Greeley, Martin 
Greenough, Benjamin J. 
Gregg, Reverend A. S. 
Hamill, Laurence 
Harlor, Mrs. J. A. 
Henry, Mrs. A. W. 
Herrick, Mrs. Clay 
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Herron, Charles D. 
Hodgins, Elizabeth C. 
Holt, Mrs. Henry C. 
Horton, Sarah M. 
Howes, A. Florence 
Irving, Annie E. 
Jansen, J. H. 
Johnson, Arthur E. 
Johnston, Mrs. Walter 
Jones, Reverend P. C. 
Jordan, Mrs. Laura L. 
Kalish, A. A. 
Kemeny, John 
King, Charles E. 
Kline, Mrs. John C. 
Knobloch, Dorothea G. 
Kresge, Stanley L. 
Krohngold, Max 
Krug, Emilie L. 
LaRocco, Dr. Charles G. 
LeBlond, Reverend 

C. Hubert 
Leet, Leslie Norman 
Leicht, Mrs. Elmer J. 
Leick, Mrs. H. F 
Lowe, Mrs. George B. 
Ludlow, Reverend 

Arthur C. 
Lynch, Cecelia K. 
Lyons, Edward B. 
McDonough, Reverend 

J. M. 
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McDonough, William R. Sague, Mrs. S. R. Tjernstrom, Sigrid 
McGraw, Mrs. M. J. Savage, Mrs. J. B. Todd, J. R. 
MacLean, Reverend J. Scott, Mrs. L. F. Tomlinson, Joseph 

Shaw Seidman, Elmer H. Tozier, Mrs. Charles B. 
Marcosson, Sol Shapiro, Mrs. Reuben Tuck, Catherine M. 
Maxey, Chester C. Sheffield, Mrs. Charles Ungerleider, Mrs. Sam 
Miller, Charles S. Sheldon, Miriam Vollman, John C. 
Millhime, Pearl L. Shepard, George B. Wagner, Leonard G. 
Morton, F. Anna Shepard, Lulu B. Watkins, William B. 
Moss, Z. A. Singuf, Mrs. Louise A. Wefel, Emelia 
Narwold, Mrs. C. F., Jr. Skeel, Harriet M. Weil, Jack 
New, Rollie Sladden Mrs. George F. Weil, Jane T. 
Osborne, Mrs. C. H. Smeltzer, Dr. W. F. Welton, Mrs. C. M. 
Oswald, James B. : Wennerstrom, Allette 
Palmer, A. Westenhaver, Mrs. 
Peters, Edith C. 

Stebbins, Howard S. 

Peterson, Marion ? White, Charles C. 


Petty, Mrs. Charles V, Stimson, Mrs. Edwin L. Whiteside, Harriet A. 


Pfeil, A. Leslie Strong, William H. Wiebenson, Howard 
Porter, William Quincy Tagaris, Andrew A. Wilkin, Mrs. Wilbur D. 
Rea, Paul M. Thayer, Gordon W. Willard, Eda G. 
Rieger, Dr. Walter H. | Thomas, Clarence W. Williams, Mrs. R. W. 
Ritter, Charles R. Thornby, A. H. Willis, Mrs. Malcolm C. 
The present membership stands as follows: 

17 

Honorary Fellows ........ 18 

Fellows in Perpetuity ....... 40 

Fellows forLife ......... 43 

Sustaining Members ........ 129 

502 

Annual Members ......... 4032 4918 

ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
Object Source 


1 stone head (Khmer) Cambodian; 1 wood- 
block and 1 proof therefrom, by Cole, 
American; 2 woodcuts, by Diirer, German; 
4 Italian Renaissance chiaroscuros; 1 chia- 
roscuro, by Goltzius, Dutch; 1 etching, by 


Strang, English. Dudley P. Allen Fund. 
6 etchings, by Frederick Garrison Hall, 
American. The Artist. 
3 etchings, by Duveneck, American. Cincinnati Museum Ass’n. 
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etchings, by Webster, American; 1 etching, 

by Daubigny, French; 12 engravings, by 

Hans Sebald Beham, German. 

1 bookplate. - 

1 stone head, from Lung Mén cave, Chinese. 

8 etchings, by Caroline H. Armington, Brit- 
ish; 1 etching, by Shope, American. 

1 lithograph, by Steinlen, French; 1 litho- 
graph, by Eby, American. 

I painting, by Ziem, French. 

1 basket, Indian (Educational); 1 bronze 

medal, French. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE 


Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Rose Kean. 

C. Leo. 

Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride. 


National Lamp Works. 
D. Z. Norton. 


Mrs. Charles W. Wason. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object 

bronze, by Manship, American. 

painting, by Harding, and 1 painting, by 

Clark, American. 

4 ornaments, Mexican. 

Special Exhibition of 96 etchings, drypoints, 
aquatints, and mezzotints, by various con- 
temporary artists, American. 

1 bronze, by Hoffman, American; 1 bronze, 
by Penic, Serbian. 

4 tapestries: The Seasons, woven after de- 
signs by Lucas van Leyden, latter part of 
17th century, French or Flemish. 

1 print, by Houbraken, Dutch. 

Special Exhibition of 31 American Paintings, by 
various contemporary artists. 

Special Exhibition of 89 Whistler etchings, 
lithographs, and Whistleriana. 

1 enamel chasse, first half 13th century, Limo- 
ges, and 1 statue, Virgin and Child, 1300, 
French. 


EXHIBITIONS 
MAIN FLOOR 


Gallery II and III. 


Lent by 
Anonymous. 


Francis H. Bigelow. 
Reverend E. F. Bigler. 


The Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers. 


George E. Gage. 

Frank H. Ginn. 

Edward B. Greene. 

Through Alice Judson, 
Manager. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 


Samuel Mather. 


Recent Accessions in Decorative Arts. 


Gallery IX. . Lithographs. Closes April 19. 

Gallery X. Arts and Crafts. 

Gallery XI. Chinese and Japanese Paintings. 

Gallery XII. Recent Accessions in Sculpture and Rugs. 


GROUND FLOOR 
Educational Corridor. 
Print Study Room. 
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Reproductions of Holbein’s Drawings. 
Reproductions of Sargent’s Drawings. 
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April 1923 


I. 


15. 


3.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
. 10.30 a.m. 


5.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
. 10.30 a.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
g.00 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


Story for Children: Children Found in Pictures, by Anna V. 
Horton. (Class Room). 

Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Class for Members. Some American Painters, by Miss 
Underhill. (Gallery VIII) 

Organ Recital (Series B), by Mr. Quimby. 

Degas, by Royal Cortissoz, Art Critic, New York City. 
Seventh lecture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Twenty-third lecture in the course on History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Indian Design, by Jean 
Corser. 

Story for Children: The Japanese Toy Festivals, by Miss 
Gibson. (Class Room). 

The Use of Tapestries in Interior Decoration, by R. Barton 
Parker. 

Organ Recital (Series C), by Mr. Quimby. 

Class for Members is Omitted. 

Organ Recital, by Albert Riemenschneider. Sixth in Series A. 

Ninth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Puvis de Chavannes: Color and Form as Decoration. 
Seventh lecture in course on Modern Ways of Old Mas- 
ters, by Mr. Howard. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Twenty-fourth lecture in the course on History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. How Clay Animals Are 
Made, by Joseph C. Motto. 

Story for Children: Sky of Dawn—Rose of Evening, Two 
Chinese Tales, by Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 

Richard Wagner. Sixth of a series of talks on Great Mas- 
ters of Music, by Mr. Moore. 
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21. 


22. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


. 10.30 a.m. 


§.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


. 10.30 a.m. 


3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
9.00 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 


to 
11.00p.m. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE 
Class for Members. Tapestries, by Miss Underhill. (Textile 


Room). 

Organ Recital (Series B), by Mr. Moore. 

Tenth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Brahms’s Quartet in A Major for Pianoforte and Strings. 
Seventh lecture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Chamber Music, by Mr. Surette. Illustrated by Louis 
Edlin, violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Victor de Gomez, 
violoncello; and Horace Alwyne, piano. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Twenty-fifth lecture in the course on History of Art, by Mr. 
Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Indian Homes, by Harold 
L. Madison. 

Story for Children: Millet, a Peasant Painter, by Miss 
Gibson. (Class Room). 

The Art of the Modern Theatre, by Frederic McConnell. 

Organ Recital (Series C), by Mr. Moore. 

Class for Members. Laces, by Miss Underhill.(Textile Room). 

Eleventh lecture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Music, by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

The Saintly Life, as Embodied in the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Seventh lecture in the course on Art in the Service 
of the Church, by Mr. Bailey. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Twenty-sixth lecture in the course on History of Art, by Mr. 
Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Musical Program, con- 
ducted by Mr. Moore. 

Story for Children: Robin Hood, by Miss Gibson. (Class 
Room). 

Lecture on The Beggar’s Opera, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated 
by Carl A. Lohmann and Marguerite L. Quimby. 

Reception and Private View for Members and Entrants 
of the Fifth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen. 
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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ten issues yearly, one dollar, 
single copies, ten cents 
(Copyright, 1923 by The Cleveland M of Art) 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley William B. Sanders 
Ralph King John L. Severance 
Samuel Mather J. H. Wade 
William G. Mather George H. Worthington 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J.H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case Schocl of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Guerdon S. Holden 
Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 
H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 
F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Harriet Arthur 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


Department of Educational Work 
Curator, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles, Katharine Gibson 
Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 
Department of Musical Arts 
Curator, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
In Charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membershipand Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 


Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 

The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10.p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of schoolage. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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